"6 These were more noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they received the Wonp, with 


all readiness of mind, and searched AA Scriptures daily, oe those things 


were 30." 


Prose all things; hold fast that which is good.””—Acrs, xvii. 11. 1 Tuxs. v. 21. 
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OF ENGLAND. 


We continue our extracts from “ Corrup- 
tion Unmasked.” Our readers will excuse 
their length; when the importance of the 
subject is considered. Besides, in this his- 
fory, we read that of every Ecclesiastical es- 
fablishment, from the days when Constan- 
fine put forth his unsanctified hands to study 
the ark, tothe present moment. The in- 
terest is moreover increased, by the well 
known attempt on the part of the New-Eng- 
Tand clergy to bring about a Church Estab- 
lishmer:* in this country—to make “ civil 
rulers the nursing fathers of the Church,” 
and that the priesthood have never lost sight 
of such a consummation ‘*so devoutly to 
be wished,” but continue to devise various 
ways and means to increase their power and 
influence in furtherance thereof: 

“The Christian religion in its purity, is 
the cheapest and least ostentatious religion 
that ever was promulgated; requiring no 
parade, altars, incense, sacrifice, nor ex- 
pense of any kind.—These are the inven- 
tions of priest-craft, avarice, and pride. The 


Church of England has rendered the whole H 


a purely mechanical operation. All her ser- 
vice is written; no extempore preaching or 
praying; it requires no mind—merely to be 
able to repeat: a child might perform the 
service for which individuals receive out of 
the pockets of the industrious, 10, 15, or 
20,000 pounds per annum. 

“To perform such a puerile and heartless 
ceremony, it can hardly excite surprise that 
the majority of the clergy conceive it unne- 
Cessary to reside on their benefices. Of the 
violation of the law in this respect, of the 
penalties they incurred by this violation, and 


of the ma? sed to screen the delinquents 
—No. XP. P 


| 


by our virtuous and consistent representa- 
tives we are now going to speak. We have 
already mentioned the statute of Henry VIII. 
imposing penalties on parochial ministers 
absenting themselves for one month togeth- 
er from their benefices. 

** The penalties of this act were repealed, 
and others substituted in their place, by 45 
Geo. Ill. c. 84. Thisact provides, that ev- 


ery spiritual person possessed of any arch- 


deaconry, deanery, or other dignity, bene- 
fice, donative or perpetual curacy, &c. who 
shall (without some particular cause, speci- 
fied in the statute of Henry VIII.) willfully 
absent himself therefrom for three months 
together; or, at several times in any one 
year, and make his residence elsewhere, ex. 
cept at some other dignity, &c. whereof he 
is possessed, shall, if such absence exceed 


three and be under six months, forfeit one-- 


third of the annual value (clear of all outgo» 
ings except any stipend paid to a curate) of 
such dignity wherefrom he shall so absent 
himself; if the absence exceed six months 
and be under eight, one half; if it exceed 
eight and be under twelve, two-thirds; and 
if it exceed twelve months, three-fourths of 
such annual value; to be recovered by action 
of debt by any person suing for the same. 
**Such then was the law introduced by 
Sir William Scott, and solemnly enacted in 
the year 1803 by King, Lords, and Commons, 
In the year 1811, Mr. Wright commenced 
nearly 200 different actions against the in- 
cumbents in the dioceses of London, Ely, 
and Norwich, to recover the penalties under 
the act of the 43d. This gentleman had been 
secretary to four right reverend bishops— 
the bishops of London, Norwich, Ely, and 
some other prelate—and of course had en- 
joyed the most ample opportunities for pro- 
curing correct information of the conduct of 


theclergy. These epportunitiesappey not 
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to have been thrown away on Mr. Wright. 
In a series of letters published in the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, betwixt the 6th of Nov. 1813, 
and the 11th of March, 1814, he favoured 
the public with many curious disclosures 
which had come to his knowledge during 
the discharge of his official duties. 

“*In his letter of Nov. 20, he says that he 
has selected from well authenticated docu- 
ments, 10,801 benefices on which there are 
only 4,490 incumbents, even said to be resi- 
dent, so that there are 6,311 confessedly non- 
resident incumbents;* to supply whose places 
1523 resident curates are employed, which 


leaves 4788, which are acknowledged to | 


have neither a resident curate nor incum- 
bent. 

“In one diocese, he says, one-third of the 
livings have had duty reduced from twice to 
once on a Sunday; and in another diocese, 


~ turned in bad repair, as an excuse for non-re- 
sidence. Speaking of the false pretences 
made use of by the clergy, in order to avoid 
residing among their parishioners, and the 
scandalous lives they lead, he says: 


* *Now ill health of the thcumbent him-. 
self, or his wife, ordaughter, isa common pre- | 


text, when no other egal cause can be 
found of avoiding residence. Of twenty-two 
licences granted in one diocese for this rea- 
son, three only of the persons are in a state 
of health to warrant it, and the benefices 
from which they so absent themselves are 
very valuable. Whether the ministers whom 
Ithus challenge as using false pretences, de- 
serve the imputation, will best appear by 
the mode of life they adopt. Some live in 
town during the winter; and although night 
air certainly cannot benefit a valetudinarian, 
they may be constantly seen at card parties, 
routs, orthe theatre. In summer, enjoying 
the amusements of fashionable watering 
‘places; whilst, too often, their curates, by 


* Perhaps it is unnecessary to explain the 
difference betwixt Resident and Non-Resi- 
dent Incumbents. The former are those 
who reside on their benefices, and at least 
perform some part of the duty for which 
they are paid; the latter do not reside on 
their benefices at all, and receive pay with- 
out performing any duty—they are clerical 
‘sinecurists, who perform the little duty that 
is performed by deputy. 


the parsimonious stipend they afford them, 

are With a numerous family in a state of the 

greatest poverty. Others have beneficial 
schools in the neighborhood of London.— 
Others are continually to be met with near 
their residence in more pleasant parts of the 
country, enjoying the sports of the field, or vign 
orously endeavoring to detect some poor coun. 
tryman who may have an unfortunate ineli- 
nation to taste game!—Others may be seen 
most days driving their own carriages! and 
all, to observers, seem perfectly healthful, 
| yet a certificate from a medical man is de- 
posited with the bishop that they are not 
so; probably it is six or eight years before 
when there might have existed adegree of 
temporary ill health, but after the cause 
ceases the same plea is continued; and a li- 
cense once granted, is renewed as a matter 


| of course.’—Lett. VI. January 6th, 1814. 
one-third of the parsonage-houses were re- | 


** Very good, Mr. Wright. Thus we sce 
how these reverend gentlemen are employ- 
ed; not in administering spiritual instruction 


, to the ignorant; comfort to the afflicted, or 


clothing to the naked. Oh! no—these are 
ignoble pursuits, the mere theory of the pro- 
'fession.. They pretend sickness, in order to 
obtain a license for non-residence, that they 
may bawl at the card-table, frequent the 
playhouse, hunt, shoot, brandish the coach- 
man’s whip, and bully at fashionable water- 
jing places. Remember, these jovial spirits 
are all filled with the Holy Ghost—empow- 
| ered to forgive or not to forgive sins—have 
the cure of souls; that their poor curates are 
starving on a wretched stipend, and that, in 
the maintenance of both, the industrious are 
robbed of the fruits of their labor, and the 
necessary comforts of their families wasted 
| in the profligate and dissipated lives of their 
parochial ministers. 

** «The number of those (says Mr. Wright, 
Lett. IJ.) who have neglected their duty in 
contempt of the law, and direct violation of 


be contemplated without a considerable de- 
gree of alarm.’ One vicar obtained a li- 
cense from a bishop for non-residence on 
one living, stating that he was going to re- 
side near another in a different part of the 
kingdom. Onenquiring for him at the place 
where he was supposed to reside, he was 
gone to a more fashionable part of the coun- 
try! On another, to ‘encourage him,’ the 


solemn oath and bond, are far more than can 
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great tithes were re settled, worth near 1200/.; |; roam about the country in quest of more 
when he was instituted he took an oath to re- '' | lively amusements than christening, bury- 
side, which he afterwards neglected to ob- | ing, and spiritually instructing their parish- 
serve. A rector, hqlding two valuable rec- |! ioners. 

tories worth 1200/. per annum, to obtain | “Such then was the state of Church Dis- 
which he gave bond to the archbishop that | cipline, as exhibited by official documents, 
he would constantly reside on one, and keep | and the averments of Mr. Wright, when 
a resident curate on the other, himself | that gentleman commenced his actions 
preaching on the benefice where he did not ‘against the clergy. We have stated, that 
| the number of actions amounted to about 


reside thirteen sermons every year: this 


worthy son of the Church contrived to evade two hundred; and had Mr. Wright been 
these conditions, and got a poor curate to do | suffered to recover, the penalties would 
the work of both livings for 84/. a year. An- || have amounted to £80,000. To this sum 
other Rector holding two livings, one worth || he had an indisputable claim; a claim as 


$001. the other 400/.—he lived 200 miles off, 
and had neither resident nor licensed cu- 
rate. 

‘On the subject of pluralism (parsons 
holding more than one living) and of non- 
residence together, the Secretary to four 
Bishops says, (Lett. V.) ‘In one diocese | 
there are about 216 clergymen, who each | 
hold two livings; 40 who hold three each; 
413 who hold four each; 1 who holds five; 
1 who holds siz; besides dignities and offices: 
and although many of these thus accounted 
single benefices are two, three, four, or five | 
parishes consolidated, yet a great part of 
these Pluralists do not reside in any of their 
preferments.’ In Lett. VII. he says, ‘1 will | 
prove that there are Pluralists holding more 
than seven benefices and dignities.’ 

“These different statements of Mr. Wright 


the whole nymber of parsonage-houses i in | 


are fully supported by the Diocesan Returns |! individuals with wealth and a nation with ke 
Yaid before the Privy Council, and ordered || misery. 3 
by the House of Commons to be printed. “Tt is not of much consequence what } 
From these returns in the years 1809, 1810, || were the motives of Mr. Wright, for coming 3 
and 1811, Mr. Bentham has inserted an ab- |! forward in this business. It appears he had 4 
stract in his Church of Englandism. This | been very basely treated by the right reve- a 
abstract will show at once the state of Church || rend bishops, and it was to indemnify him- q 
discipline when the Diocesan Secretary was || self for losses sustained in their service, that 3 
arrested in his attempt to bring the delin- | he endeavoured to recover the penalties to . 
quents to justice. which the clergy had become liable, by the 

“* According to Mr. Wright, ‘ Vant or Un- || criminal connivance and neglect of the bish- 
Jitness of Parsonage-house,’ is a common pre- | ops. In letter I. (Morning Chronicle, Nov. 3 
tence for obtaining a license for non-resi- | 13, 1813,) he says, ‘ Ata committee of bish- f 
dence. In Lett. I. he says, ‘In one dio- | ops, after a deliberation of nearly two years, 4 
cese, one-third of the parsonage-houses are || it was decided that each bishop should give % 
returned in bad repair.’ In 1811, miore | his secretary an annual sum of money. I 3 
than one thousand, or about one-tenth of | have received from nof one of them, except ) 


the kingdom were returned, as an excuse | 
for non-residence; or, in other words, to ob- 
tain a license to desert their parishes, and 


' sacred as any person can have to an estate 


devised by will, or on a mortgage, or any 
other legal security: his claim had been 
guaranteed to him by a solemn act of the 
legislature. Nay more, this claim appeared 
to be rendered still more sacred, by Sir Wil 
liam Scott being the author of the act of the 
43d. Sir William, it is well known, is con- 
sidered nearly infallible in matters relative 
to the church, as his brother is in matters 
relative to the state: he is the corner-stone 
of the temple, whom, if the bishops have 
not filled with the Holy Ghost, they have 
at least filled with the political piety of the 
borough system; that is, with that peculiar 
religion of the Church of England, which 
so perverts the intellectual vision, that it is 
impossible for those, blinded by its influ- 
ence, to see any vice in a system which loads 


my late lamented patron, the bishop of Lon- 
don.’—* Commissetation may have been 
given, (letter WIT.) but it was all ] have ever 


received from any one, and that would have 
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been unnecessary, if the sums had been 

paid which were acknowledged to be my 

due.’—* Two secretaries have, within the 

last teh years, fallen victims to depression 

of mind, arising from a want of sufficient 
income,’ 

“Most merciful bishops! most christian 
bishops! What, not pay your poor secreta- 
ries their stipends! drive two of them to 
despair by your barbarous avarice! Surely 
you might have spared them odd hundreds, 
out of your 10, 15, or 20,000 pounds per an- 
num. But you are right reverend fathers, 
you can lisp about charity, turn up your 
eyes, talk about treasures in heaven, but your 
treasures are all in this world; there your 
hearts are fixed upon translations, plural- 
isms, fat livings, and church patronage. 

“These however are private anecdotes, 
betwixt Mr. Wright and his right reverend 
employers. Let us speak to the public part 
of the question. It is clear, from what has 
been said, that Mr. Wright was in posses- 
sion of valuable information; he had resided 
in the sanctum sanctorum of the temple, and 
was intimately acquainted with the secret 
management of the holy church. The cler- 
gy were terribly alarmed at his disclosures: 
they resorted to every artifice to avert the 
storm, and save their pockets: clubs were 
formed among the higher orders of ecclesi- 
astics: lies and calumnies of every shape 
and description, were vomited forth to 
blacken the character of Mr. Wright; he 
was stigmatized as an ‘informer,’ who, avail- 
ing himself of his official situation, was in 
part the cause of, and then the betrayer of 
their guilt. In short, he became exposed 
to the whole storm of priestly cunning, ma- 
lignity, and fury. But facts are stubborn 
things; and this gentleman had secured too 
firm an hold of his object to lose his grasp, 
by the wiles and malice of the Church.— 
Fheir guilt was unquestionable; there was 
no chance of escape from the verdict of a 
jury; but that protection which it was in 
vain to expect from an English Court of Jus- 
tice, they found in the great sanctuary of de- 
finquency, an English House of Commons. 

“On the 17th Nov. 1813, Bragge Bath- 
urst brought in a bill to stay all legal pro- 
ceedings against ihe clergy, on account of the 
penalties they had incurred under the act of 
the 43d. This bill shortly after passed into 


a law, almost without opposition. The 
whigs were silent. Mr. Whitbread and Mr, 
Brand, indeed said something about the ab- 
surdity of enacting laws one day, and abro- 
gating them the next; of the injustice of 
tempting people by rewards, and after they 
had earned them, interfering to prevent 
their being granted. But this was all.— 
These gentlemen agreed it was necessary 
to protect the clergy; and, with the excep- 
tion of Lord Folkstone, we do not find, in 
Hansard’s History of the Debates, a single 
individual who raised his voice against the 
principle of this nefarious transaction. 

“During the progress of the bill, Mr. 
Wright presented several petitions in vindi- 
cation of his claim to the penalties, and of 
his character and motives from the slander of 
the clergy. In his petition of the 21st April, 
(Parl. Deb. vol. xxvii. p. 462,) he declares, 
that the representations made by the clergy, 
of his having entrapped them, and nourish- 
ed their offences, and of having kept back 
their licenses and notifications, are wholly 
without foundation: so far from which, the 
petitioner had, at great trouble and expense, 
prepared abstracts of the different statutes 
in force relative to residence and license, 
and caused them to be printed and distrib- 
uted, gratis, among the clergy, that they 
might not be ignorant of the penalties they 
were liable to by their practices. He also 
complains of clubs and associations formed 
among the clergy; of their having commen- 
ced friendly actions against themselves; and 
of having consulted counsel, whether they 
could not avoid the penalties to which they 
were liable, by a sham resignation of their 
benefices, and then retaking them: all 
which the petitioner said were intended to 
abridge him of the legal rights vested in him 
by the legislature. 

* After this petition the publi¢ heard no- 
thing more of Mr. Wright. The Parsons’ 
Indemnity Bill passed imto a law, and the 
church received a complete white-washing 
from the state, for all its manifold sins and 
transgressions. 

“After the passing of the restriction act, 
gagging bills, seditious meeting bills, and 
of the habeas corpus suspension bills, it can 
hardly excite surprise that a bill passed to 
indemnify the clergy. In the latter case, 
howcver, there appears.somcthing more un- 
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former unconstitutional measures. The law 
imposing the penalties which Mr. Wright 
attempted to recover, had only been enact- 


principled and contemptible, than in the | 


ly and imperceptibly led to betray the great 
master, by imbibing something of this plau- 
sible, popular, seducing, deceitful, kind of 
charity, and thus compromitting the high 


edin 1803: the professed object was to re- | cause, in which he has been seriously intee 
medy the crying evil of non-residence; and | rested, and usefully engaged! 


to give greater encouragement to prosecu- 
tions, the act provided that the whole of the 
penalties were to be given to the informer. 


Only eight years elapse, an informer comes 


It would, perhaps, be difficult to deters 
mine, which of the two opposite characters 
inflicts the deepest wounds on the cause of 
Truth; the sicot whe thunders out, with- 


forward, relying on the faith of parliament; | out mercy, his bitter anathemas, and “ deals 


prosecutions are commenced; when the 
legislature interferes—in utter contempt of | 
justice and consistency—belying its former 
professions, violating its pledge, robbing an 
individual of his reward, and screens the de- 


| 
| 


damnation round the land,” against all who 
may differ from him in religious opinions; 
or the who, filled with 
the milk of human kindness, covers with the 
mantle of his misplaced charity, a “ multi- 


linquents which its own laws had made lia- |, tude” of actual, glaring sins, and palpable 


ble to punishment. Laws, it is clear, are | 


not made to principles, but to men, and are 
only terrible to the weak, and not to the 
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FOR THE BEREAN, 


GURNEY’S OBSERVATIONS. 


There is, perhaps, no word in the Chris- 
tian vocabulary, more abused, or mis-appli- 
ed, than the word charity; and it requires, 
we think, but a moderate share of reflec- 
tion to establish a conviction, that the term, 
as generally used, means a very different 
thing from the charity of the Gospel, which 
is the love of God; and never tolerates any 
sin, clearly made known to the perpetrator 
as such, with the least degree of allowance; 
and as it never fails, in the day of visitation, 
to testify against “all ungodliness and un- 
righteousness,” in the secret of every sin- 
ner’s heart, giving pain, or a keen sense of 
guilt; so, with the same undeviating faith- 
fulness does it commission every faithful 
servant to bear a testimony, equally honest, 
constant, bold and true, against all trans- 
gression. Yet, how often are such as these 
stigmatised by the world, as, in the highest 
degree, uncharitable; and how often is the 
heart of the servant, even whilst it seems to | 


| 
wicked.” 


| 


| most awful denunciations against the high 


aim at an honest discharge of duty, secret-. 


abuses. The great error consists, in both 
cases, in forming a judgment “ after the na- 
tural man.”’—“ I judge no man,” said Christ; 
i.e. as a man; still, He pronounced the 


but hypocritical professors; but it was by 
and under the immediate influence of the 
Holy Spirit: and in this case, we believe 


. He was not less under the impulse of genuy- 
| ine charity, than when He addressed the 


woman caught in adultery, or the thief up- 
on the cross. 


“The particular sentiments and practices 
(says our author, p. 30) which distinguish, 
respectively, the different classes of true 
Christians, may be denominated religious pe- 
culiarities,” but being “united in the great 
fundamentals of doctrine and practice,” 
they “should abstain from judging or con- 
demning one another on account of their 
minor differences.” The writer has left us 
to conjecture what those “minor differen- 
ces” are, and the reader is left at a loss how 
to understand him. The manner of making 
and ordaining priests, and conferring the 
Holy Ghost—the immense salaries of the 
bishops, with their splendid establishments 
—the majority of the English clergy de- 
serting their flocks, for pleasures and pas- 


| times, and luxurious living—together with 


the other “peculiarities” of the ecclesiastical 
body, as briefly set forth in this and prece- 
ding numbers—are they to be ranked among 
the “minor differences”? Alas! Surround- 
ed with all these abominations, shall the 


| faithful watchmen cry penee! peace!— 
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Surely “the leprosy of Naaman shall cleave 
unto them and their seed forever”! 


Yet it is from this corrupted and corrupt- 
ing mass—from the very “head and source of 
it, mixed with a “spice of nobility,”—that | 
societies are formed in England for. the 
spread of the pure gospel of Christ. Phere 
is the “Society for promoting Christian 
knowledge”’—the “ Bible Society” —* The 
Missionary Society’—‘“ The Society for 
converting the Jews,” &c. &c.—the majori- 
ty of which, it cannot be doubted, however 
they profess to be engaged in converting 
others to Christianity, remain themselves in 
an unconverted state. At the head of the 
first, is the duke of Sussex. Sir James 
Mackintosh, Canning, and other lords and 
reverends, who assisted at its last anniversary. 
“The dinner was superb; the toasts. reli- 
giously sentimental; and the songs, very se- 
rious and christivn-like indeed’’! One of the 
members sung, ‘Come unto these yellow 
sands,” with the high approbation of his 
ftoyal Highness, who called upon “ Mr. Don- 
nie” for “ Moggie Lauder,’? who after de- 
tailing some laughable anecdotes, obeyed 
the call, which was also executed in hig 
stile! 

As it respects the Bible and Missionary 
Societies, they are so constituted both in 
England and America, that “ ANY oNE giv- 
ing a certain sum of money, shall be a mem- 
ber or a director for hfe:” hence the infi- 
del, the adulterer, and the drunkard, are 
found in their meetings, aiding in making 
appropriations from the “ Treasury of the 
Lord,” and in sending out “ embassadors 
for Jesus’’! 

As one evidence of the truth of what we 
advance on this subject, (and many more 
could be given was it deemed needful) we 
insert the following letter which, on the 
authority of a paper in London, called the 
« Examiner,” was written by a noble lord to 
the Secretary of a certain Bible Society, in 
answer to an application that he would be- 
come its president. 


** Sir—I am both surprised and annoyed 
at the application contained in your letter; 
surprised, because my well known charac- 
ter should have exempted me from any ap- 
plication of that sort; and annoyed, because 


itcompels me to communicate with you.— 
I have been addicted to play; 1 have lately 
taken to the turf; 1 frequently blaspheme, 
and I never distribute religious tracts. All 
this was well known to you, and the Society; 
and in spite of it you were willing to con- 
sider me a fit person to become its president. 
God forgive your hypecrisy! 1 would rather 
live in a land of sinners, than of such saints. 
am yours,” &c. 


Such then being the present state of pop- 
ular Christianity, and such the character of 
the Societies organised for its extension, is 
it marvellous that we should see deism—rank 
deism, and infidelity, open and avowed, ex- 
tending themselves in the world? One thing 
however, connected with the subject, is 
truly marvellous; and thatis, that a number 
of conspicuous and distinguished members 
of the Society of Friends in England, have 
discovered “grounds of union,” and joined 
the Bible Societies! ! 


The famous admiral Penn, turned his son 
William adrift for joining the despised Qua- 
kers: yet when this same admiral Penn lay 
on his death-bed—when new light had en- 
tered “through chinks which time had 
made,” he addressed this formerly persecu- 
ted, but then beloved son, as follows:— 
“ Son William, if your friends keep to their 
plain way of preaching, and plain way of 
living, they will make an end of priest-craft 
to the end of the world’’! 

In that day the Quakers, it is true, preach- 
ed in a very plain way. They preached 
against the corruptions of the church and of 
the state, and they feared not flesh and 
blood, whether “crowned or cowl.” But 
the world, or they, have greatly changed 
since the days of Admiral Penn. They now 
seem to discover “ broad grounds of union”’ 
—a general agreement in “fundamentals 
of doctrine and practice’—the sounds of 
“ charity”—*“ liberality” —harmless *‘ pecu- 
liarities,’ and “minor differences’ strike 
our ears, and we might have been charmed 
with the thoughts of a general reformation, 
had not “Corruption Unmasked” stalked 
before us, and, dissipating the illusion, con- 
vinced us that all is not well—that “ Judah 
mourneth, and the gatcs thereof languish.’ 
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FOR THE BEREAN, 
MISSIONS. 
(Continued from page 220.) | 


The extracts made in our last essays, from | 
Adam’s letters to Ware, are enough, one 
would think, to discourage the most san- 
guine advocates for modern missions. “ The 
young Baptist missionaries in Calcutta, 
(says Adam,) not inferior to any in India in 
abilities and acquirements, or in Christian 
zeal and exertions, are sincere enough to 
confess openly, that the number of their 
converts, after the hard labour of six years, 
does not exceed rocr—and in like manner, 
the independent missionaries of the city, 
whose resources are much greater than those 
of the Baptists, candidly acknowledge that 
their missionary exertions for seven years have 
been productive of only ows convert.” ‘There | 
are, it appears, about three hundred con- | 
verts in all, “drawn from idolatry and the 
delusions of Mahomet”—but to what are 
they converted? Let the missionaries them- 
selves answer this question—“ We would 
call them Christians; some of them are, in- 
deed, our joy; and we hope, will be our | 
crown of rejoicing; while respecting others, 
we confess, and we do it with weeping, that 
we have been disappointed; by their conduct 
they are enemies to the cross of Christ.” Hl 

These converts have been made, with 
few exceptions, from the lowest condition; 
many of them having lost their easfe, and 
wandering about, poor, dependent—with- 
out character. “ None of them (says'Adam) | 
have discovered any reach of intellect, cal- } 
culated to excite the respect of their coun- 
trymen, or to promise future usefulness 
among them.”—“ In some respects, they are 
superior to their idolatrous countrymen of 
the same rank and station, and perhaps, in 
other respects, inferior to their former selves.” 

Taking into view the condition of life 
from which these converts have been drawn, 
together with the fruits which they have 
brought forth since their conversion, there 
can be but little doubt that they have been 
influenced by tnterested motives. “Those 
who have embraced the religion of the mis- 
sionaries, (continues Adam,) appear to be 


more influenced ‘by the love of novelty, 
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pressure of poverty, or hopes of gain,’ 
than by convictions of the truth of the 
doctrine they embrace. They are reward- 
ed, it is said, ‘ with 500 rupees and a coun- 
try-born Christian woman fora wife, for pro- 
fessing the Christian religion’!” Were a 


+ company of Brahmins, or Hindoo priests, to 


visit Christian Europe with the privilege to 
missionate, and possessing the same ability 
that the missionaries have in Asia, to confer 
a bonus—some gratification of sense, or tem- 
poral benefit—on every convert which they 
might make, they would, doubtless, reap 9 
much richer harvest, and at less expense, 
than the professors of the Cross in India. 

The Hindoo religion wholly excludes the 
use of intoxicating liquors; that of the mis- 
sionaries not only removes this restraint, but 
absolutely prescribes their use, as a religious 
rite. Now it is well known that the appe- 
tite for such liquors is natural to man, and 
therefore universal; even the wine then of 
the communion table, with the privilege of 
using it freely on other occasions, must op- 
crate, with certain of the Hindoos, as among 
the most powerful motives for conversion.* 
Let us for a moment suppose this state of 
things reversed—that the Christian religion 
excluded, whilst that of the Hindoos admit- 
ted, the free use of spirituous liquors; and 
let us suppose the Brahmins to come among 
us, as missionaries, with their whiskey and 
their wine’ Who is there of us, we ask, un- 
der such circumstances, would answer for 
the faith of a large proportion of our popu- 
lation? 

The British possessions in India, have 
been calculated at 533,000 square miles; 
and, including their recent acquisitions, at 
eighty three millions of inhabitants. A con- 
siderable proportion of these are, as in other 
countries, outcasts in Society; they wander 
about, friendless, poor, dependent, without 
character, and without morals, begging a 
scanty subsistence. Now it is matter of 
great astonishment, that from such a mass 
of population, and with so many allurements 
offered to the outcasts of it, that so few 
proselytes have been made in so long a 


* It has been asserted, we believe on good 
authority, that Hindoo converts have intoai- 
cated themselves with the wine of the commu- 
nion table. 
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time. But this places in a strong light, the 
great prejudices of the natives of Hindos- 
tan, against what is called the Christian reli- 
gion, on the one hand, and the futility of mis- 
sionary efforts, not to evangelize these hea- 
then, for that is not within the scope of hu- 
man contrivance, but to inculcate their own 
outward and carnal views of Christianity in 
their room, on the other. D. 


PRESBYTERIAN 
EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 


The following is part of the report of 
“The Union Education Society.”—It is too 
replete [says the editor of the Boston Recor- 
der) with truth and eloquence, to be with- 
held from our readers. 


“ The Education Society has many friends 
—it lives in the circle of an hundred church- 
es who are its proper guardians, and it claims 
a portion from the richest glebe of this or any 
other country. The wealth of millions be- 
longs to the family where it has been born 
and nourished. We have to conclude, 
therefore, by saying—Go forward. Put 
forth those energies which have lain dor- 
mant, and call forth those treasures which 
are the Lord’s. Let the smiles of heaven, 
on another year, witness the ripening fruits 
of your sacred portions. Let the fields which 
wave with such richness and profusion on 
the banks of the Connecticut, be looked 
upon as bearing a portion of their burdens 
for our hungry students; let the sound of 
the hammer tell the pining youth who has 
given himself to the church that he shall be 
supported—and let every citizen of affluent 
and ordinary circumstances, every woman 
and child, learn their duty to God, to cast 
their mite into the treasury of the Lord.” 

Ample experience has taught the world 
that “hungry students,” will make hungry 
priests, and hungry priests will impose, if 
they can, heavy burdens; and in order to 
accomplish this, they have ever joined with 
despotic rule in order to “call forth those 
treasures which are the Lord’s.” Is it not 
surprising then, that with all these facts, 
written as with a sun-beam on the pages of 


| 


history, such an article as the above should 
find currency in the United States? In the 
New Testament we read nothing about 
“hungry students”—nor Education Socie. 
ties, nor “sacred portions.”” This Book ac. 
knowledges no others as Ministers of the 
Gospel, but such as receive their education 
in the School of Christ. The “sacred por- 
tions” ofthe apostles and disciples, consist. 
ed in the pursuit of honest callings, as tent- 
making, fishing, &c. and coveting “no man’s 
silver and gold;” but “having food and rai- 
ment,” they were content. 

As afurther comment on the above arti- 
cle, we add the following, extracted from 
a pamphlet published some months ago, to 
the eastward: 


**The Presbyterians of these States, the 
Congregationalists, the Seceders, and in 
some places the Baptists, dragging after 
them the timid Episcopalians, have combin- 
ed, and for many years have been steadily 
prosecuting the following schemes, with a 
perseverence and devotedness worthy of a 
better cause. 

“They are steadily aiming at a Caurcn Es- 
TABLISHMENT; at an alliance between church 
and state; so as to bring the civil power m 
aid of their own plans of aggrandizement- 

“‘ They are steadily aiming in their pamph- 
lets and their preachings, to establish the re- 
ligious obligation of paying TITHES of all 
you possess, in strong hopes of procuring 
this system to be established also by law. 
This wil] render them not only wealthy, but 
independent of their congregations, whom 
they consider as by duty and by right de- 
pendant upon them; assuming openly the 
character of God’s vicegerents, and brand- 
ing all opposition to their ambitious designs 
as blasphemy. 

“* They are steadily aiming to obtain the 
entire control of every seminary of Epvca-— 
tron, throughout the United States; claim- 
ing the exclusive superintendance of them, 
as a matter of right. This is done with a 
view of infusing into the minds of the rising 
generation, an implicit reverence for the 
priesthood, and an attachment to the views 
and interests of the priesthood. 


‘“*They have organized a stupendous 
scheme of raising a Funpn; to 


uphold their pretensions, by picking the 
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pockets of the people, under some or all of 
the following pretences. 

1. “The educating of pious young men (as 
they are called) to the ministry. That is, 
taking those who ought to be tillers of the 
ground, and hiring them, by a theological 
education, as slaves for life to the propaga- 
tion of those tenets, by which the interest 
and the views of these sects are best pro- 
moted. After having been thus educated, 
apparently at the expense of these secta- 
rians, and really by means of the funds ex- 
tracted from the folly, the indolence, or the 
good nature of the public, they hold them- 
selves bound to the doctrines and interests 
of their preceptors, and become the stand- 
ing army of the church militant. 

2. “The establishment of missionary socie- 
ties to furnish parsons. The subscribers to 
these institutions, seldom or never look 
after the sums they subscribe, which are 
under the absolute control of these manu- 
facturers of missionaries; whose object is not 
missionaries, so much as men devoted to 
their interest, when they shall come out in 
favour of a church establishment and tithes. 

3. “Societies to make ministers of individual 

congregations trustees for life, of these mis- 
sionary societies; and of course, to have a 
voice in disposing of the sums thus elicited 
from the people’s pockets. What the mis- 
sionaries are, and how they live when they 
get the means, I hope some one will show 
by exhibiting the style of luxury of the Se- 
rampore missionaries. 

4, “Female benevolent and missionary soci- 
eties; female mite societies; for no sum is 
too small for their acceptance: juvenile so- 
cieties of children, who are cajoled out of 
their-six cent and twelve cent pieces; cheat- 
ed of their gingerbread money, to give to 
institutions of which they hardly know the 
‘name. No sum is too small for acceptance, 
and no plan too mean to acquire it. Mis- 
sionary fields of corn, wheat and potatoes; 
missionary hog societies; missionary rag-bag 
societies, and missionary scrap societies. — 
All means of scraping together money, the 
most trifling and contemptible, are empjoy- 
ed by these men; not individually, but cor- 
porately and en masse. 

“Such are the means for satisfying the 
craving for money, money, money, employed 


_ by this ambitious, avaricious, and crafty set 


of men. In all other respects, they are 
more devoid of useful knowledge than any 
other class of persons in the community.— 
But they act in concert; they have thrown 
their fetters over the minds of the people— 
they have cowed the spirit of the communi- 
ty—the literary classes are compelled to 
succumb to them—they look forward to the 
day when they shall govern the Union in 
their own manner—and in the mean time, 
take good care to plunge their hands deep 
in the pockets of those, whom they can 
flatter or frighten into acquiescence and 
submission. 

“If the people do not keep the CLERGY 
under control, they will bring the people 
into abject slavery, and keep them there. 
In every nation upon earth they have done 
so; what would change their character here? 
Look at the priesthood in France, Spain, 
Italy, Mexico, even in England: is not their 
general character one and the same? AI- 
ready has the religious arrogance of this or- 
der of men, tempted them to assume the 
character of God’s immediate agents and 
vicegerents—placed at an immense distance 
from the herd of inferior beings, who com~- 
pose their congregations. Look at the 
New York and Philadelphia papers, for in- 
stance—“ By Divint PERMISSION, On such 
aday, the Rev. Mr. A. will perform divine 
service, at such a place.” Latterly, (that 
is, Within a few months) this style of annun- 
ciation has not been so frequent; but fora 
twelve-month, it was quite the fashion. 

“In what part of the New Testament has 
Christ said, you cannot approach the Father 
but through the agency of men divinely 
commissioned from among you for the pur- 
pose, and well paid for their services’? Has 
he not said, where two or three are gather- 
ed together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them? And yet these men scruple 
not to declare, that any religious exhorta- 
tion by a layman—any usurpation of the 
functions usually performed by ahired and 
paid priest—is not only improper and inde- 
fensible, but a SIN? and Dr. Ashkbel Green 
of Princeton, has recently denounced such 
persons as presumptuous and sinful intra- 
ders on the rights of the priesthood! They 
claim it asa right to be exclusively hired, 
and well paid; and we patiently submit to 
it! asifthe God of Leve were net to be ap- 
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proached, but through the intervention of 
these arrogant ministers of state, who take 
good care to be remunerated for their in- 
tercession. 

“ Mankind are pestered with the rights of 
the priesthood! rights! what rights? who pays 
them? who supports them? who enables 
these drones in the hive, to fatten on the la- 
bours of the industrious bee? who seem to 
glory in being ignorant of ali useful know- 
ledge, and skilled only in the quarrelsome 
questions, and senseless jargon of metaphy- 
sical divinity? 

“It is the idleness, the pride, the aristoc- 
racy of rank and wealth, that has rendered 
a priesthood necessary. People are too in- | 
dolent, or too timid to pray for themselves, | 
and they hire a proud priest to pray for 
them! Then too, their ears must be tickled 
by eloquent discourses, as if religion needed 
eloquence to enforce it! 

“These views of the subject are well 
worth your consideration. The priesthood 
in every age, in every country, require like | 
other tyrants, passive obedience, and non- 
resistance. They denounce every man who 
opposes their views: not merely their spirit- ' 
ual, bat their temporal views. Their intent 
here, as elsewhere, is to fetter your minds 
first, and your bodies afterwards; and final- 
ly, to command your pockets. 

“It is high time to warn the people, that 
their liberties are in danger; that they are 
about to be undermined by a crafty, perse- 
vering, insiduous foe, in the imposing garb 
of a heavenly friend. It is high time to call 
upon the honest citizens of this yet free 


country, and to sound the watchword, Blow 
age the trumpet in Zion!” 


FOR THE BEREAN. 


SLAVERY. 


The following is an extract from a speech 
delivered by a member of the British par- 
Jiument the last year, on a motion for the | 
mitigation of slavery in the West Indies. 
How will this speech of this slave to a mon- 
erchy, compare with speeches made in the | 
Congress of the United States, by many of | 
eur high-toned republicans, not against the ; 
mitigation of slavery, for that question could 


not be touched in our National Legislature, 
but against restricting the evil within its 
present boundaries! It is not, however, to 
expose political, but moral and religious in- 
consistencies, that the subject is introduced 
into the Berean. On this great national sin, 
the moral feelings ef the people seem to us 
to be lulled into a state of torpor, or what 
is worse, to be enlisted in schemes for colo- 
nization on a distant continent; which, in- 
stead of ameliorating the condition of the 
slave at home, must only tend to add to the 
weight and the strength of his fetters. 

In looking over what are called the re/i- 
gious newspapers, we rarely see the subject 
of slavery noticed: the “reverend clergy” 
seem to think it too obscure, drudging, hum- 
ble, pennyless sort of a business, to labour 
for the improvement of the wretched condi- 
tion of the poor African, at their own doors. 
Their telescopic vision, incapable of discern- 
ing near objects, has carried them off some 
ten thousand miles, on missionary projecty 
whilst the never-ceasing din of money! mo- 
ney! money! to fill their pockets, has been 
rung, for many a long year, from one end 
of the country to the other. In the mean 
time, nearly two millions of wretched slaves, 
brutalised by ignoranee, by oppression, and 
vice, drag their chains unheard, unseen; and 
the nation is left to sleep under the impend- 
ing curse! Had the treasures, and the ex- 
ertions, that have been: worse than squan- 
dered, in the last twenty years, to convert 
some two or three hundred Hindoos to nom- 
inal Christianity, been judiciousty applied 
to the tangible, practical purpose of lessen- 
ing the evils of slavery—stirring up, and 
awakening the people to a just sense of 
their guilt on this account—can any one 
doubt, but that a good, and a great work, 
would have been thus accomplished’— 


“ But, sir, I hope that every man in this 
house, nay, that every man and woman in 
Great Britain, will seriously weigh this ques- 
tion. By what principle of justice, by what 
tenet of religion do we act, when we say to 
the planter, “There! a black child is born 
to-day: take him: do what you like with 
him: make him a brute, if it so please you; 
a brute in his labour, a brute in ignorance: 
feed him like a brute, flog him like a brute!” 
|sny, how are we authorised, on a child 
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that has done no wrong, to pronounce that | 
sentence, to inflict that curse? 

“It is a crime to go to Africa, and steal a 
man, and make him a slave. For two cen- 
turies this was no crime atall. It was most 
just and innocent commerce. My honour- 
able friend (Mr. Wilberforce) instituted an 
inquiry into this innocent traffic, and it | 
turned out to be a most intolerable enormi- 
ty. Itisacrime, then, by the laws of Eng- 
jand, to make the full-grown African a slave. 
And, how is it less a crime, to make a new- | 
born Creole a slave?’ I say, it is as great—it 
is evenagreater crime. The African has at | 
least passed a considerable portion of his 
life in freedom: for twenty or thirty years, 
he has tasted the innumerable enjoyments 
which liberty confers. But, the child who | 


is made a slave from his birth, knows nothing | 
but servitude and misery.—Then, as to 
guilt. Formerly we divided it with another | 
party. The black factor made the man a> 
slave: that was his share of the guilt. We | 


kept him as a slave: that was our share.— | 


to murder a child. 


» But, in the case of the child whom we en.- | 
©) slave, the whole abomination is our own. | 
>) We make him a slave, in the first place: we | 
© use him as a slave, in-the second. | 
> crime to murder a man: it is no less a crime || 
It isa crime to rob a; 


It is a! 


man: itis no less a crime to rob a child. It | 


is a crime to enslave aman: and is it no” 


crime to enslave a child? 
Now, sir, let the house observe the mode- | 


eration with which we proceed. We say, | 
» “ Make no more slaves—desist from that ini- | 
quity—stop—abstain from an act, in itself. 


as full of guilt, entailing in its consequences | 


4s much of misery, as any felony you can, 
mention.” 


We do not say, “ Retrace your. 
steps;” but “Stop.” We do not say, “ Make | 


Preparation for the wrong you have done;” | 


Pout, “Do no more wrong; go no further.” | 


)Slave-trading and slavery (for they are but | 
two parts of the same act), are the greatest | 


rimes that any nation ever committed: and | 
hen that day comes, which shall disclose | 


: secrets, and unveil all guilt, the broadest | 


@nd blackest of all will be that, the first part | 


ef which is slave-trading, and the last part 


Slavery; and no nation under heaven has | 
#ver been so deeply tainted with both the. 
One and the other, as we have been. Toa. 
Ration thus steeped in this species of iniqui- | 


ty, can less be said than this: “We do not 
ask that you should suffer punishment; we 
do not ask that you should undergo deep 
humiliation; we do not ask that you shall 
make reparation to those you have wrong- 
ed; we do not even say, Cease to enjoy 


‘| those acts of criminality which you have be- 


gun; but, Take the full benefit and fruition 
of past and present injustice; complete what 
you have commenced; screw from your 
slave all that his bones and his muscles wili 
yield you: only stop there; and, when eve- 
ry slave now living shall have found repose 
in the graye, then let it be said, that the 
country is satiated with slavery, and has 


| done with it forever.”’ 


This, after all, is the main point. It se- 


| cures, a distant indeed, but a certain extinc- 


tion of slavery. AndI give notice to his 


| majesty’s ministers—I give notice to the 


gentlemen connected with the West Indies, 
that if they concede every thing else, but 
withhold this, we shall not relax in our exer- 
tions. The public voice is with us; and I, 
for one, will never fail to call upon the pub- 
lic, loudly to express their opinion, till jus- 
tice has so far prevailed as to pronounce that 
every child is entitled to liberty. 

Now, for the existing slaves. Slaves they 
are. Slaves, I fear, they must too generally 
continue; but slaves, under a description of 
servitude considerably mitigated. 

I cannot say I deserve any credit for ab- 
staining to liberate them at the present mo- 
ment. I must confess, that if I conceived it 
were possible for the slaves to rise abruptly 
from their state of bondage, to the happier 
condition of freemen; if we could clothe 
them, not only with the rights and privileges, 
but with the virtuous restraints of social life; 
if I did not know that the same system, 
which has reduced them tothe condition 
of brutes, has brutalized their minds; if, in 
fact, I deemed them ripe for deliverance, 
my moderation, I confess it, would be but 
small. I should say, “ ‘The sooner you cease 
from doing injustice, and they from endur- 
ing it, the better.” I should take no cir- 
cuitous course: I should propose no tardy 


| measures of amelioration: I should name no 


distant day of deliverance: but this night, at 
once and for ever, kshould propose to strike 
off their chains; and I should not wait one 
moment, from a conception that the nrastey 
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has the least shadow of a title to the person 
of the slave. But alas, sir! the slave is not 
ripe for liberty. The bitterest reproach 


that can be uttered against the system of \ 


slavery, that it debases the man, that it en- 
feebles his powers, that it changes his char- 
acter, that it expels all which is naturally 
good; this, its bitterest reproach, must be 
its protection. We are foiled by the very 
wickedness of the system. We are oblig- 
ed to argue in a most vicious circle. We 
make the man worthless; and, because he is 
worthless, we retain him as a slave. We 
make him a brute, and then allege his bru- 
tality as a valid reason for withholding his 
rights. 

Now, one word as to the right of the mas- 
ter. There are persons (not in this house, 
I trust,) whose notions of justice are so con- 
fused by slavery, as to suppose that the 
planter has something like an- honest title 
tothe persen of the slave. We have been 
so long accustomed to talk of “my slave,” 
and “your slave,” and what he will fetch if 
sold, that we are apt to imagine that he is 
really yours yr mine, and that we have a 
substantial right to keep orsell him. Then, 
let us, just for a moment, fathom this right. 
Here is 2 certain valuable commodity; and 
here are two claimants for it—a white man, 
and a black man. Now, what is the com. 
modity in dispute’—The body of the black 
man. The white man says, “It is mine;”’ 
and the black man says, “It is mine.” Now, 
the question is, if every man had his own, 
to. whom would that black body belong? 
Fhe claim of the black man to his ewn body, 
is just this—Nature gave it him. He holds 
it by the grani of God. That compound of 
bone and muscles is his, by the most irre- 
proachable of all titles—a title which admits 
not, what every other species of title ad- 
mits—a suspicion of violence, or fraud, or 
irregularity. Will any man say, he came 
by his body in an illegal manner? Does any 
man suspect, that he played the knave, and 
purloined his limbs? I do not mean to say 
the negro is not a thief; but he must be a 
very subtle thief indeed, if he stole even so 
much as his own little finger. 

“ At least, you will admit this—the negro 
has a pretty good prima facie claim to his 
own person. If any man thinks he has a 


Better, the onusprobandiisonhim Then 


we come to the claim of the white man.— 
What is the foundation of your right? It 
shall be the best that can be conceived, 
You received him from your father. Very 
good! Your father bought him from a 
neighbouring planter. Very good! That 
planter bought him of a trader, at the Kings. 
ton skave-market: and that trader bought 
him of a man-merchant in Africa. So far 
you are quite safe! How did the man-mer. 
chant acquire him? Jf stole him—he kid. 
napped him! The very root of your claim 
is robbery, violence, inconceivable wicked- 
ness. If any thing on earth was ever prov- 
ed by evidence, it was proved, before thie 
slaye-trade committee, that the method of 


obtaining slaves in Africa was robbery, man- 


stealing, and murder. Your pure title rests 
on these sacred foundations! If your slave 


came direct from Africa, your right to his ~ 
person is absolutely nothing. But, your ~ 


claim to the child born in Jamaica is (if I 


may use the expression) less still. The 4 


new-born infant has done—can have done— 
nothing to forfeit his right to freedom.— 
And, to talk about rights, justice, equity, 
and law, as connected with slavery, is to 
talk downright nonsense. H we had no in- 
terest in the case, and were only speaking 
of the conduct of another nation, we should 


all use the same language; and we should — 


speak of slavery, as we now speak of slave- as 
trading: that is, we should call it rank, ma- 


ked, flagrant, undisguised injustice. 

“But when I say, that the planter has ne 
claim against the slave, I do not say, that he 
has no claim against the British nation. 
slavery be an injustice, it is an injustice 
which has been licensed by British law.— 


But, whatever may be the claim of the ~ 


planter against the British government, he 
can pretend to none to the person of a child 
because he happens to be born of negro pa- 
rents. 

“{ will now take the liberty of reading a 


short extract ofa letter, which, onthe 11th © | 


of last April, I addressed to my honourable 


friend opposite, in order to put lord Ba- — 


thurst, and his majesty’s government, in full 
possession of our views and intentions on 
this subject :— 

“<The subject divides itself into two: 


the condition of the existing slaves, and the 


condition of their children. With regard 
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to ie former, I wish the following i improve- 
ments: 

‘1. That the slave should be attached to 
the island, and, under modifications, to the 

il. 

a 2. That they cease 4o be chattels in the 
eye of the law. 

‘3. That their testimony may be receiv- 
ed, quantum valeat. 

‘4, That when any one Iays in his claim 
to the services of a negro, the onus probandi 
should rest on the claimant. 

‘5. Thatall obstructions to manumissions 
should be removed. 

‘6. That the provisions of the Spanish 
Taw (fixing by competent authority the 
value of the slave, and allowing him to pur- 
chase a day at atime,) should be intro- 
duced. 

‘7. That no governor, judge or attorney- 
general, should be a slave-owner. 

‘8, That an effectual provision shall be 
made for the religious instruction of the 
slave... 

‘9. That marriage should be enforced 


J and sanctioned. 


“10. That the Sunday should be devoted 


% by the slave to religious instruction; and 
» that other time should be allotted for the 
) cultivation of his provision grounds. 


‘11, That some (but what I cannot say) 


~ measures should be taken, to restrain the 
_ authority of the master, in punishing his un- 
~ tried slave, and that some substitute should 
">be found for the driving system. 


‘These are the proposed qualifications 


~ ef the existing slavery. But I am far more 
anxiously bent upon the extinction of slave- 
Sty altogether, by rendering the negro 
7 children, born after a certain day, free. For 
them it will be necessary to provide educa- 
Bion. God grant, that his majesty’s minis- 
Bers may be disposed to accomplish those 


Spbjects, or to permit others to accomplish 
hem.’ 


“For all the blood spilt in African wars 
mented by English capital—for civil war 


“Which we contrived to render interminable 


+for all the villages set in flames by the 


_ Sontending parties—for all the horrors and 


the terrors of these poor creatures, roused 
ftom their rest'by the yells of the man-hun- 


ter whom we sent—for civilization exclud- 
the gentle arts which embellish 


| life excluded—for honest and harmless coms 
merce excluded—for Christianity, and all 
that it comprehends, expelled for two cen- 
turies from Africa—for the tens and tens of 
thousands of men murdered in these mid« 
night marauds—for the tens and tens of 
thousands suffocated in the holds of ow 
slave-ships—for the tens and tens of thou- 
sands of emaciated beings, cast ashore in 
the West Indies, emaciated beings, “refuse 
men,” (for such was the mercantile phrase) 
lingering toa speedy death—for the tens 
and tens of thousands still more unhappy, 
whe surviving, lived on to perpetual slave- 
ry, to the whip of the task master, to igno- 
rance, to crime, to heathen darkness—for 
all these, we owe large and liberal atone- 
ment. And I do thank God, we still have 
itin our power to make some compensa- 
tion. We have it in our power to sweeten 
a little the bitterness of captivity—to give 
the slaves of the West Indies something to 
render life more endurable—to give them 
something like justice and protection—to 
interpose a jury between the negro and the 
brutality of his master’s servant—to declare 
that the slave shall not be torn from the 
cottage he has built, from the children he 
has reared, from the female whom he loves 
—above all, for that is effectual compensa- 
tion, we may give him the truths of the 
Christian religion, which, as yet, we have 
withheld. 

“For his children there is a wider range 
of recompense. We may strip them of ev- 
ery vestige of servitude; and, by taking up- 
on ourselves, for a season, the whole bur- 
then of their maintenance, education, and 
religious instruction, we may raise them into 
a happy, contented, enlightened, free pea- 
santry. I conclude, as I concluded my let- 
ter to Lord Bathurst—God grant, that his 
majesty’s ministers may be disposed to ac- 
complish these objects, or to permit others 
to accomplish them!—I move, 

“ «That the state of slavery is repugnant 
to the principles of the British Consti- 
tution, and of the Christian religion; 
and that it ought to be gradually abo- 
lished throughout the British colonies, 
with as ‘much expedition as may be 
found consistent with a due regard te 
the well-being of the parties. c concern- 
ed. > 29 
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REVIVALS. 


- Accounts of revivals in religion, are to be 
met with in almost every religious newspaper 
in the Union. The subject is important in va- 
rious points of view, and we mean to devote, 
occasionally, a portion of our paper to its 
examination. We now introduce it, for the 
first time, to our readers, by the following 
extract from the Christian Register of the 
8th inst., published at Boston. | 


. “In the Waterville, (Me.) Intelligencer 
an account is given of revivals of religion in 
different parts of Maine. Among other 
places. the First Church (Baptist) in Noble- 
borough is mentioned as one where ‘there 
has been a very extraordinary work of the 
Lord.” There are some extraordinary cir- 
cumstances connected with this revival 
which are worthy of being known. Weare 
credibly informed that a number of the new 
converts are the subjects of a former revi- 
val, who had been excluded from the church 
for some misconduct, and who are now re- 
converted, and resarrizep! We do not 
mention this snecringly, but seriously, as a 
curious Fact in the religious history of the 
times. We know very well that the Bap- 
tists rebaptize those who have been baptized 
by sprinkling, but to baptize again, on their 
reconversion, those who have been once bap- 
tized by immersion, is we believe, something 
new even among the Baptists, and especially 
that they should be baptized both times by 
the same person. This we presume is not 
approved by the Baptists generally, amongst 
whom we are happy to observe, in late years, 
much more of liberality and consistency 
than formerly. The practice, we doubt not, 
will be frowned upon by the gentlemen of 
influence in that denomination, for its ten- 
dency certainly is to bring contempt upon 
the ordinance. And we cannvt but hope, 
that it may also lead those who place so 
much dependence on the sanctifying effica- 
cv of these transient excitements, to a more 


just apprehension of what constitutes the yj. 


tality and essence of religion, and to greatey 
carefulness in placing dependence on what 
is, to say the least, a very uncertain test of 
the christian character.” 


MISCHLLANIA. 


Since the commencement of the 11th 
century, England and France have been at 
war two hundred and sixty six years, and 
the total loss of men is estimated at twenty. 
six million!! 


“ Worthy of imitation—The children of 
Catskill have contributed $150, to make 
La Fayette a director for life of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. This is one of the hap- 
ptest methods, which has yet been adopted, 
of testifying respect for the General’s cha. 
aeler.”’—Circular. 

The character of La Fayette is founded 
on his political and military career. 
religious man, or a “ Bible-Christian,” we 
have never heard him spoken of. In one 
of his communications, written some time 
ago, and lately published in the news-pa- 
pers, he speaks of “ Hume and Voltaire’ as 
his closet companions. We do not perceive 
in this, any thing to entitle him to a direc- 
torship in a Bible Society; and so far from 
being the “happiest method” of testifying 
“respect for the General’s character,” we 
should not be surprised if he were to take it 
as a burlesque! But this detestible species 
of priestcraft, has in it the tripple purpose 
of increasing the funds of the clergy, giv- 
ing an eclat to their proceedings, and cx- 
tending their influeuce. gBeyond this, “ the 
General’s characicr’’ has fio affinity nor con- 
nexion with the concern! 


A letter from New-Orleans, dated Nov. 


23, and published in the Boston Palladium, | 
says—“ The Presbyterian church in this 7 


city, was sold last week at auction, by the 


sheriff, to pay the debts owed by the trus- | 
A Baptist church in Philadelphia, 7 
built for Staughton, was sold some time ago 7 
Both buildings are built 
in a splendid and expensive stile—both 9 


trees. 
in like manner. 


were sold for one-fourth, or less, of their 


Original cost: and both have been bought 9 


Asa § 
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in for the use of the societies to which they be- Lord,” have been, and will continue to be, 


tonged. A cheap way this, to get a fine | 


meeting house; but a clean, conscientious 
Christian, would rather, we think, worship 
jn a darn, than in such a house, obtained in 
such a manner. 


Presidential election.—A certain mission- 
ary paper, on this subject, says—*It is, in 
every respect, highly desirable that the 
Chief Magistrate be a christian”—* 'The 
christians of the United States, constitute a 
very considerable part of the population.— 
Should they act in concert, their suffrage 
would determine the present controversy 
between the competitors for the Presiden- 


cy.” This savours much of the old clerical 


cry of “Church and State”—“ What God | 


hath joined, let no one put asunder’— 
** Civil rulers should be the nursing fathers 
of the Church’”—&c. Now what does this 
writer mean, by a “christian”? Not one 
who “ deals justly, loves mercy, and walks 
humbly,” but a priest-ridden, thorough-go- 
ing Missionary and Bible Society-man—a 
Sectarian Bigot, who would patronise the 
ambitious schemes of the Ecclesiastical or- 
der, and pronéote clerical ascendency, and 
‘the imposition of clerical burdens. 
Extract—“ A man who owes me a large 
sum of money which I cannot get, and 
which I never shall get, has lately made a 
considerable donation to the missionary fund. 
Ishould like to know if it was Ais money or 
mine that was given; and also if any one is to 
be rewarded in the next world for this dona- 
tion, which of us is to have it—in Justicr?” 
The discourse delivered by Philip Lind- 
say before the Presbytery of New Bruns-, 
wick at their meeting in ‘Trenton, Oct. 6th, 
1818, plainly decides this question—*“ Hap- 
py the man [said he] who knows how to be- 
stow to the best account”—[the above debt- 
or “ knew how’’!|—“ in the life to come, he 
shall wear a brighter crown, than dll the 
wealth of created worlds could furnish.”’ In 


every money-gathering sermon, and mission- 


ary newspaper, such offers of future bliss | 
as the above, are held forth to those who | 
shall put into the “Lord’s treasury,” and ma- | 
ny weak minds, whose sense of moral jus- | 


dict is swallowed up in their “ zeal fir the | 


instigated to defraud their creditors, that 
they may wear “the brighter crown in the 
world to come”’!! 


* We can have no true conception, of the 

dispensations of Infinite Wisdom towards 
mankind in general, but as they are real- 
ized in our own experience; and if this were 
always our rule, those absurd conclusions 
which represent the Divine attributes as at 
variance with each other, would be avoid- 
ed.” 
- “Treatises on the necessity of introver 
sion of mind, and a resignation of will, as 
preparative to spiritual worship, are better 
adapted to the convincement of seekersy 
than promotive of the practice.” 


“ Attempts to comprehend by human res 
son, what is called the Hypostatical uniom 
seem as idle as it would be to dispute which 
of the Divine Attributes is pre-eminent, 
wisdom, power, or goodness. That which 
is necessary for us, is the light and instruc- 
tion of the one all-prevailing Spirit; and if 
this were believed in, and faithfully followed, 
it is not likely that the peace consequent on 
obedience, would leave any room for us to 
perplex ourselves or others, with things in- 
capable of explanation.” 


** As the care which, on the death of a re- 
lation, is necessary to provide mourning ha- 
bits, does but ill accord with the state of sor- 
row it is intended to express; and as many, 
in conforming to the custom, run into ex- 
pense which straitens them in procuring 
even the necessaries of life, it would be 2 
real kindness to such, if those in more afflu- 
ent circumstances would manifest by their 
example, that they consider this costly dis- 


play of grief as needless, as it is vain and de- 
ceptive.” 


“Ona person’s saying he thought some 
professors referred less than others, to the 
outward coming of Christ, the following 
suggestion occurred. Suppose a number ct 
the inhabitants of a certain country bad 
risen in rebellion against the government, 
and being orercome, were transported to 4 
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desert island, with no provisions that would 
produce an increase; so that, when the pre- | 
sent stock was spent they were likely all to 
perish: but that the Prince of the country | 
they had left, compassionating their distres- 
sed situation, sent a supply for their imme- 
diate relief, and with it various kinds of 
grain, implements for cultivating the ground, 
and instructions for using them. If by these 
means, their lives were preserved and their 
comforts continually increased, it is not like- 
ly that, in the use of them, they would 
forget their benefactor’—but rather that, 
amidst their toils and enjoyments, they 
-would often reflect on theit own folly and 
his unmerited goodness; not without a hope 
that he was still mindful of them, and would 
at one time or other, think it safe to restore 
them to their forfeited possessions, in their 
native country—and this, whether they said 
much to one another about him or not.” 


SELECTED FOR THE BEREAN. 


On reading some late intricate discussions in 
the Monthly Repository, on the doctrine of 
a Particular Providence. 


O never, never from thee tear 

The simple Faith, whose fruit is Prayer! 
Though far beyondthe common creed 
Thy practis’d eye hath learnt to read; 
Though deep and high thy musings be, 
On heav’n and man’s fix’d destiny; 
‘Though earth, and air, and sea, combin’d, 
Have brought their treasures to thy mind; 
Though the fair tree of knowledge show’r 
In rich redundance all her store. 

And thou hast look’d and look’d again 
At all the springs of joy and pain; 

Not deeming heav’n itself too high, 

To pass before thy searching eye; 

‘Yet to thyself, to others spare 

That simple Faith, whose fruit is Prayer! 


O pause—If ’mid those darker themes, 
Where struggling reason scarcely seems 
To hold her empire o’er the breast, 
And, weary, long’s to be at rest,— 

if there one spirit mourns her lot, 

Her light obscur’d, her trust forgot, 


‘And better, better far, to spare 


New-Brvunswick, N. J.—Robert Bass. 


O dearly bought the joy, the pride. 
Of wisdom, thus to doubt allied; 


The simple Faith which causeth Prayer;— 
That faith, which, noiseless, meck, and mild, 
The loftiest minds hath reconciled; 

That faith, which oft in times gone by, 
Hath rais’d to heav’n the martyr’s eye; 
And now, in many an hour, will come, 
When the heart mourns its martyrdom— 
Feels thy cold hand, Suspicion, rest 

On many a kind and faithful breast, 

Feels that thefpower, which once allied 

Its joys to theirs, must now divide. 

Yet gathering sweetness out of pain, 

Turns back to heav’n and hope again; 
Looks through the passing cloud, and there, 
Breathes out the rising sigh in prayer. 


That cheering faith, whose glories steal 
O’er all we know, or see, or feel, 

The grandeur and the beauty give 

To earth, and make it life to live; 
Whose brightest rays are ever shed, 
Upon the dying and the dead; 

That in the fellowship of love, 

Joins saints below and saints above; 
That quickens, elevates, makes wise, 
Soothes, cheers, supports, and sanctifies. 
O never, never from thee tear 

The simple Faith, whose fruit is Prayer! 


AGENTS FOR THE BEREAN. 


Ix & Walter, Book> 
sellers, 87 Market street. 
New-Yorx—James V. Seaman. 
New-Ganpen, Pa.—Enoch Chandler. 
Darby, Pa.—John H. Andrews. 
Custer, Pa.—Edward Darlington, esq. 
Lonpvon-Grove, Pa.— William Chandler. 
Buiner, Del.—Joseph Tatman, 
Smyrva, Del.—Jacob Penington, P. M. 


Ohio—Noah Haines, P. M. 


Responsible agents will be entitled to ev- 
ery eleventh copy, gratis. 


Numbers from the commencement of the. 
work, can be furnished to future subscribers. 
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